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A great land, sea and air attack was launched by the Japa- 
nese against American forces holding Guadalcanal Island 
in the Solomons. U.S. Army and Marine Corps troops de- 
fending Henderson Field threw back the Japanese attacks 
and advanced. Japanese ships were damaged in an engage- 
ment east of the Stewart Islands, which are northeast of 
Guadalcanal. 


The Navy announced the loss of the 14,700-ton carrier 


Wasp, torpedoed in the Solomons area on Sept. 15. The 


price for our initial successes in the Solomons was the loss 
of the heavy cruisers Quincy, Astoria, and Vincennes. 

Vice Admiral Halsey replaced Admiral Ghormley as Naval 
Commander in the South Pacific. Halsey’s forces engaged 
a powerful Japanese squadron north of Santa Cruz Islands, 
east of Solomons. (World Week, Nov. 9-16, pp. 4, 18; 
Nov. 2-7, p. 3; Oct. 26-31, pp. 2, 5; Oct. 19-24, p. 5) 
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NUMBERS INDICATE CHIEF EVE 


British Eighth Army in Egypt forced its way thrd 
eral miles of mine fields and blasted a path for Alli 
divisions. British and US. airmen who hold air sug 
foiled Axis attempts to organize counter-attacks. 


planes continued to pound Marshal Kommel’s suppa 


from Benghazi. (Nov. 9-16, p. 4) 


Royal Air Force flyers bombed Italian cities of | 


( port and ship-building center), Turin (auto af 
tions manufacturing center), and Milan (Caproni 
works). (Nov. 9-16, p. 5) 
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6 Berlin, Madrid and Paris radios predicted an Allied attack 
D OF THE M 0 NTH on Dakar, French West Africa. French women and chil- 
dren were evacuated from the area, (Nov. 2-7, p. 4) 
NG THE PAST MONTH F- A US. expeditionary force arrived in Monrovia, Liberia, 
from which an attack could be launched against Vichy ter- 
flyers bombed Hong Kong twice in 24 hours, ritory in west Africa (Nov. 2-7, p. 4) 
waterfront afire and destroying a power plant. Jap- 


airdrome near Canton also raided. (Nov. 9-16; p. 5) & Rain and cold bogged down the German drive oa Stalin- . 
grad, and made it certain that Nazi army in Russia would 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles made a speech in ‘spend another winter on eastern front. (Nov. 2-7, p. 53 
in which he rebuked Argentina and Chile for har- Oct. 26-31, p. 3; Oct. 19-24, p. 4) 
Axis spies. Immediate result of speech was the can- 
of President Rios’ scheduled trip to U.S. But Chile US. airmen continued to bomb Japanese in the Aleutians, 
the hint and isolationist foreign minister Barros Jarpa blasting a submarine base on Kiska. Setting up of a US. 
Ousted and replaced by Joaquin Fernandez, former air base on one of the Andreanof Islands put our forces 
ambassador to Uruguay. ( Nov. 2-7, p. 4) one hour's flying time from Kiska. (Oct. 19-24, p. 4) 
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British Beal Nazis 


To Punch in Egypt 


The big push has started in Egypt 
After three months of stalemate the 
British Eighth Army struck at Marshal 
Erwin Rommc! Afrika Korps along the 
40-mile line running from E] Alamein to 
the Qattara Depression. At the end of 
the first week of battle, the British had 
reachec the ob‘ectives set for th open 
ing phase of their attack. Thev held on 
to thei: guins tenaciously in the 
German <ounterattacks while thev pre 
pared to advance. 

Slow Going. The British did not ex- 
pect any spectacula at first 
were content to measure their progress 
in yards ratner than miles. [he 
mans were protected by a broad belt of 


tace of 


gains They 


Ger 


task ot the British was to clear these out. 
The British changed their tactics this 


time. They sent infantry in first to clear 


the wav for the tanks, instead of the 
other way around. Experience has 
taught them that a number of tanks 


bunched on a narrow front present a 


good target for anti-tank guns. It is 
better to clean out the defenses first, 
then send tanks through. Roval Air 
Sorce and U. S. airmen bombed Axis 
supply lines from Benghazi. They also 


blasted Axis strong cone! to disperse 
the enemy and keep Nazi forces from 
concentrating for ar all-out attack 
North Africa at Stake. This offensive 
mav be the beginning of 
krack the Axis out of North Africa. At 
the least it will, if successful, relieve the 
Alexandria, the Suez 
Middle East. At the most, it 


the wav for an attack on 


an attempt to 


threat to Canal 
and the 


W ould C lea 


lard mines and fortified points. The first | Italv across the Mediterranean 
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Japs Launch All-Out 
Push for Guadalcanal 


The all-out battle for the Solomon 
Islands has begun. For weeks past large 
Japanese and American forces had been 
gathering in the islands. They had been 
feeling each other out and maneuvering 
Now they clashed in the 
first shocks of a battle which may have 
far-reaching effects. 

On Land. Armies, air torces and 
navies were American Ma- 
rines and Army troops defended Hen- 
derson Field on the north coast of Gua- 
They were being attacked 
from all sides by Japanese soldiers who 
had been filtering into the island un- 
der cover of night since the Marines 
first landed 

In the Air. The Americans may have 
the edge in the air. We hold Henderson 
Field, the only air field in the southern 
From this field American 
pla nes smashed at Japanese troop con- 


for position. 


e -ngaged. 


daleanal. 


Solomons. 


| centrations and ships and took a heavy 
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toll of Japanese planes. In spite of their 
heavy losses, the Japanese kept sending 
in more bombers in the hope that they 
could cripple Henderson Field. 

latest information came trom 
Australia, telling of raids by General 
MacArthur's Flving Fortresses on Japa- 
nese airfields. The picture given of the 
battle in the Solomons again emphasized 
the value of the islands as a South 
Pacific base. 

On the Sea. The picture at sea was 
more obscure. ‘But it was in the blue 
waters of the southern Pacific that the 
issue ot this battle would be decided 

A large Japanese fleet was slowly 
closing in on Guadalcanal. There was 
no indication of the size of the Amer- 
ican fleet that was preparing to meet it, 
but it was almost certainly not as large 
as the Japanese. Both sides suflered 
heavy losses in ships as the vanguards 
of the two fleets sparred through the 
preliminary rounds. 


The 





U. S. Army men in Middle East rub- 
berneck among the pyramids. Men 
belong to a service unit aiding Brit- 
ish users of U. S. tanks and planes. 
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| ROMMEL’S SUPPLY LINE 
HAMMERED BY ALLIES 


SEA 








Map of Egyptian battlefront shows Nazi supply line from Benghazi. Arrow points direction of Allied. drive. 





Curb on Poll Tax 
Nears Senate Vole 


Although a subcommittee declared 
the measure unconstitutional, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, by a vote of 
13 to 5, reported a bill to abolish poll 
taxes. A similar bill had already passed 
the House. Both measures apply only to 
Federal elections. 

What Is the Poll Tax? It is a tax 
which a citizen is required to pay before 
he is allowed to vote. It varies in amount 
from one to two dollars. 

When it was adopted in the South 
between 1890 and 1908, the poll tax 
was intended to prevent Negroes and 
poorer white men from getting control 
of the Government. The growth of the 
Populist and other radical movements 
made wealthy Southerners fear this 
might happen. States whose voters must 
pay a poll tax before they can cast 
their ballot are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 

What Is the Effect of the Poll Tax? 
It discourages voting. A dollar or two a 
year isn’t a large sum—if you've got it. 
But the average per capita annual in- 
come in the eight poll-tax states in 1940 
ranged from $195 ( Miss.) to $455(Va.). 

In the eight poll tax states, less than 
one-fourth of the citizens who might 
otherwise vote cast their ballots in na- 
tional elections, as compared with two- 
thirds in the other 40 states. Six mil- 
lion whites and four million Negroes 
are disenfranchised in this way. The 
poll tax also makes it easy for a political 
machine to run an entire state. 

Voting percentages increased in Lou- 
isiana, Florida and North Carolina when 
they repealed their poll-tax laws in 
1934, 1937 and 1920, respectively. 





ltaly Gets Taste 
Of Aerial Terror 


Italy, the “forgotten wheel” on the 
Axis, was recently reminded that it was 
still in the war. Four times British 
bembers flew 1,500 miles to drop two- 
ton block-busters on shipping vee and 
factories in Genoa, Savona, Turin and 
Milan. 

The Italians admitted that widespread 
damage had been done and heavy casu- 
alties caused. In one instance, many of 
the casualties resulted from panic in a 
large air-raid shelter. The British de- 
duced from this that Italian civilians 
were getting jittery. 

To make them more jittery was one 
of the purposes of the raids. Another 
purpose was to blast supply bases and 
communication lines which serve Mar- 
shal Rommel’s Afrika Korps. 
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Burris Jenkins in N. Y¥. Journal-Americar 


Balanced on a Pinpoint 









First Lady Takes 
England by Storm 


“Hello Eleanor” American soldiers 
called to Mrs. Roosevelt when she vis- 
ited their Washington Club in London. 
An air-raid siren sounded while the 
President’s wife was speaking to a group 
of women of the British armed forces. 
They cheered when she went right on 
talking without batting an eye. 

Mrs. Roosevelt had flown to England 
to study the activities of British women 
in war time and to visit United States 
forces. 

The First Lady's energy never 
flagged. She toured the blitzed area, 
stayed at the royal palace, spent a night 
with the Winston Churchills, went 
everywhere and saw everything. 





American Bombers 
Open Up in China 


The American Air Forces in China 
are now strong enough to go to work 
on the Japanese. 

The first large-scale American attack 
hit the coal mines at Linsi, deep in 
north China, which supply more than 
two-thirds of the coke used in Japan's 
war industries. A flight of four-motored 
Consolidated Liberator bombers left the 

ower plant and mine installations in 
Cheatin ruins. 

Four days later, in daylight, medium 
bombers with fighter escorts raided the 
Kowloon dock area across the bay from 
Hong Kong, set fire to warehouses and 
other buildings.. The next day they re- 
turned to smash the North Point igs 
plant which furnishes electricity for al} 
of Hong Kong. 
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Willkie’s 30,000-Mile 
ip Route Around theWorld 
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Map shows route taken by Wendell Willkie on his two-months’, 30,000-mile trip around the world. 


Willkie Delivers a Challenge to the Nation 


“There exists in the world today a 
gigantic reservoir of good will toward 


you, the American people. . . . The ex- 


| 


istence of this reservoir is the biggest | 


gem fact of our time. [It] . . . must 
used to unite the peoples of the 
earth in the human quest for freedom 


and justice.” 


That was the most important con- | 
clusion reached by Wendell L. Willkie | 


on his two months’ world tour. 

The Warning. “I bring you the as- 
surance that this reservoir exists.” But, 
Mr. Willkie warned. “It is 





“What We Are Fighting For” 


leaking | 


through steadily spreading cracks and 
These holes have 
punched in the reservoir by Hitler. They 


holes. not been 
have been punched by us.” 
and There 


were two big holes. One was the gap 


Promise Performance. 
between promise and performance in 
our war production. “We have made 
great promises. How have these prom- 
fulfilled? The of 


war materials out of this country to 


been flow 


ses 
some of the nations I visited . . . is 
tragically small.” 

What Are We Fighting For? The sec- 


ft 


Back from _ world’s battle- 
fronts, Wendell Willkie was 


interviewed by Rushville (Ind.) H.S. debating team. Willkie helped students pre- 


pare for this year’s national high school debate on “Post-War World Organization.” 





ond big leak is our failure to define 
our war aims. “The 200 million people 
of Russia and the 450 million people 
of China—people tike you and me—are 
bewildered and anxious. They know 
what they are fighting for. They are 
not so sure of us. Many of them have 
read the Atlantic Charter. Rightly or 
wrongly, they are not satisfied. . . . ‘Is 
there to be a charter only for the mil- 
lions of the Western Hemisphere?’ they 
asked. ‘Is freedom supposed to be price- 
less for the white man or for the West- 
ern World, but of no account to us in 
the East?’ Many of them asked me the 
question which has become almost a 
symbol in Asia: what about India?” 

The Challenge. Mr. Willkie ended 
with a challenge to the United States 
and to the United Nations. “Our West- 
ern World and our presumed supre- 
macy are now on trial. Our boasting and 
our big talk leave Asia cold. Men and 
women in Russia and in China and in 
the Middle East are conscious now of 
their own potential strength. They are 
coming to know that many of the de- 
cisions about the future of the world lie 
in their hands. And they intend that 
these decisions shall leave the peoples 
of each nation free from foreign domi- 
nation, free for economic, social and 
spiritual growth.” 

Pro and Com Most comment on Mr. 
Willkie’s speech was favorable. He 
“performs a useful service to the United 
Nations,” the New York Ties. 
The speech was “a warning and an 
inspiration,” according to the New York 
Herald Tribune. The speech was hailed 
warmly by London newspapers. But 
some Congressmen were critical. Rep- 
resentative Patman +(Dem., Tex.) 
thought Mr. Willkie’s “belittling” of 
our production would be “hurtful to 
the war effort.” 
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By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 


announced on October 9 that they 

were ready to give up their extra- 
territorial’ rights in China. This an- 
nouncement, made on the eve of the 
3lst anniversary of the birth of the 
Chinese Republic, was more than a 
tribute to China’s valiant fight against 
Japan. It was evidence that the Atlantic 
Charter would not remain a mere paper 
pledge. It helped to assure India and 
other Asiatic countries that the Western 
democracies were not fighting just to 
preserve their imperialistic privileges in 
the Far East. 

Foreign domination is an old story 
to China, which was once the ruling 
power in East Asia. The Chinese built 
the Great Wall, 1500 miles long, to 
protect their northern frontiers. The 
Great Wall failed to keep out invasions 
of Tartars, Mongols, and Manchus. 

These conquerors were Asiatics who 
recognized the superiority of Chinese 
culture. Their chieftains, once they as- 
cended the Dragon Throne, tried to be 
as Chinese as the rulers they had dis- 
placed. Since the invaders ‘were rela- 
tively few, in comparison with China’s 
teeming population, they were easily 


Jo United States and Great Britain 


-assimilated. 


Western Powers Open China 


A different type of conquest began 
about a century ago. China had been 
the goal of European merchants ever 
since it was so glowingly described by 
Marco Polo. But trade with the Celes- 
tial Empire ‘was limited by vexing re- 
strictions. Canton, the only port through 
which foreigners could trade, was only 
partly open. 

Friction between China and the for- 

1Extraterritorial (sometimes shortened to 
exterritorial) rights refer to a system of 
treaties which grew up in the 19th century, 
by which citizens of foreign powers living 
in China, whether diplomats or business 
Men, are not subject to the Chinese system 
of justice if they commit crimes, but are 


» fried in courts set up by their own 
= countries. 


CHINA WINS EQUALITY 


Manchu government put 
down the Taiping Re- 
bellion, which tore 
China apart from 1850 
to 1864. Troops were 
led by “Chinese” Gor- 
don, English general. 


eign powers come to a 
head in 1839. The Em- 
peror had decided to end 
the importation of opium, 
a habit-forming drug. He 
ordered some 20,000 
chests of opium, which 
had been landed at Can- 
ton from British ships, to 
be destroyed. This Chinese 
version of the Boston Tea Party was 
one of the causes of the Opium War 
between China and Britain. Chinese 
fortifications crumbled before modern 
gunfire, and by the Treaty of Nanking 
(1842) China agreed to cede the island 
of Hong Kong to Britain, to pay an in- 
demnity, and to open four other ports 
to trade. 

One clause of this treaty reserved to 
the British government the trial and 
punishment of British subjects who 
committed offenses in China. Other 
foreign governments demanded similar 
privileges for their nationals. United 
States citizens obtained immunity under 
this system of extraterritoriality by the 
Caleb Cushing Treaty of 1844. 

Since Chinese laws and customs dif- 
tered greatly from. those of Western 
nations, extraterritoriality seemed a 
practical way of avoiding misunder- 
standings. It became, however, a sym- 
bol of China’s inferiority. What was 
most unfair about the system was its 
one-sidedness. A Chinese who commit- 
ted an offense on American or British 
soil could not claim the right to be 
tried by Chinese law and courts. 


The Boxer Rebellion 


Although trade with China inct eased 
in the second half of the 19th century, 
and Christian missionaries expanded 
their work, relations between China and 
foreigners showed little improvement. 
The Imperial Chinese government was 
narrow and reactionary. The Chinese 
masses were superstitious and credu- 
lous. Occasionally foreign missionaries 
and merchants were killed. 

Repeated incidents of this kind gave 
the Western powers (and also Japan) 
an excuse for demanding additional 
privileges. China had to make outright 
cessions of land, grant leases, allow for- 
eign warships to enter her ports and 













London Graphic 


patrol the Yangtse River, limit the tariff 
on most imports, and have her customs 
houses administered by foreigners. 

In 1900, the members of a secret so- 
ciety called the Boxers launched an at- 
tack against all foreigners in China. The 
besieged foreign legations in Peking 
were relieved by an international army. 
Following the suppression of the Box- 
ers, China was forced to pay a heavy 
indemnity and yield still more privi- 
leges. Our share of the indemnity was 
used to educate Chinese students in 
the United States. 

Birth of Modern China 

By this time a group of liberal Chi- 
nese had reached the conclusion that 
their country’s troubles were the result 
of its backwardness. The reform leader 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, declared his aims to 
be (1) racial and cultural unity, (2) 
restoration of popular sovereignty, and 
(3) improvement of living standards. 
The Revolution of 1911, organized by 
Dr. Sun, overthrew the Manchu dy- 
nasty. But the Republic which replaced 
the Empire was weak. 

As time passed, the program of na- 
tional rebirth made progress. In 1929, 
the Chinese government regained con- 
trol over the tariff. The following vear 
it announced the: end of extraterri- 
torial privileges. Before this annou.. e- 
ment could be carried into effect by 
means of treaties, Japan invaded Man- 
churia (1931). 

Japanese aggression advanced the 
cause of Chinese unity. Millions of 
peasants and workers rallied around the 
banner of China’s_ resolute leader, 
Chiang Kai-shek. China’s determination 
to resist the invader earned for her the 
respect of the non-Axis world. China 
now is an important member of the 
United Nations, and entitled to uncon- 
ditional equality. 
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RUSSIA'S INDUSTRIAL BACKLOG 


USSIA has Icst many of her re- 
sources to the Germans. The Rus- 
sians have been driven from the 
rich grain fields of the Ukraine—the 
breadbasket of the Soviet Union. By 
blocking traffic on the Volga River, the 
Nazis have cut Russia off from her most 
important oil resources in the Caspian 
region. 
German Gains. But the Russians ap- 
lied the scorched-earth policy to the 
find they were compelled to abandon. 
Grain fields, factories and railroad cars 
were put to the torch as the Red Armies 
retreated. The Germans will get little 
bread from the Ukrainian breadbasket 
this year. And while they have shut off 
vor of Russia's oil, all they have actu- 
ally gained for themselves are the Mai- 
kop fields, which are among Russia’s 
smallest. 





What Is Left. What is left of Russia’s 
resources is about equivalent to what 
would remain in the United States if we 
had lost the factories, mines and oil 
wells of New England and Pennsylvania 
but still held the Middle West. 

Russia’s Middle West is the great in- 
dustrial triangle whose 
Leningrad, Sverdlovsk and Astrakhan. 
All the resources of this area are in 
Russian hands. And beyond this is Si- 
beria and the Russian Far West where 
a new industrial region is also growing 
up. . 

Industrial Triangle. Moscow is still, 
as it always was, the most important 
industrial area in Russia—the heart of 
the Soviet war industries. Tanks, guns, 
mechinery, textiles and chemicals all 
pour from factories in and around Mos- 
cow. Moscow, in danger last year, 
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seems now to be safe from the Ger- 
mans for the rest of the winter. 
Farther north, Leningrad is also an 


industrial center, with important ship- 


yards. But Leningrad is closely pressed 
by the foe. 

Russian Weaknesses. The industrial 
triangle area has one great weakness. 
It contains little farming land. That 
means that it may be difficult to feed 
the workers in Russian factories this 
winter. 

Raw materials are also a problem. 
For oil, Russia will have to depend on 
the large but relatively undeveloped 


fields near Kazan and in other parts of - 


the Ural region. The main iron mines 
left in Russia’s hands are far to the 
northeast, near Sverdlovsk. Both Mos- 
cow and the industries in the Urals will 
have to get coal from the. mines along 
the Volga River. 

But, badly beaten as the Russians 
have been, they are far from helpless 
as their second winter of war begins. 
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SOVIET 
RUSSIA'S 


N NOVEMBER 7, the United 
Socialigt. Soviet Republics cele- 
brated the 25th anniversary of 

the revolution which overthrew the 
Czars and established Russia as the first 
Communist state of modern times. Be- 
fore the war, Russia’s “independence 
day” was celebrated with impressive 
reviews. None of this years reviews 
told more, and none of the speeches 
was more eloquent, than the achieve- 
ments of the Red Armies in their fight 
against the enemy. True, these armies 
gave up ground, but the enemy paid 
de arly for every gain. And after ‘nearly 


two years of war, Russia is still in the 


field, with her armies intact. 
Because Russia is our ally, and be- 
cause Russia and the. United States 


seem destined to have an important part 
in making the peace, it is important 
that we try neither to like nor to dis- 
like Russia, but to understand this 
strange giant fighting by our side. 
Rich in raw materials, and almost 
self-sufficient economically, Russia is a 
continent rather than a country in size. 
Russia’s population of 170 million is 
made up of nearly 200 racial and na- 
tional groups. The part of Russia which 
lies in Europe is peopled by three main 
national groups, but the people of Asi- 
atic Russia and the Caucasus include 


Tartars, Kirghiz, Bashkirs, Samoyeds, 
Kalmuks and other races. 
[wenty-five years ago, Russia was 


primarily an agricultural country, unde- 
veloped industrially. Most of the coun- 
try was owned by wealthy landowners. 
Only one third of the poverty -stricken 
and illiterate peasants owned land of 
their own. 


rank and file of 


These peasants, the 


the revolution, wanted land. “Peace, 
land and bread” was the slogan of the 
1917 revolution. “ 


Peasants Versus Leaders 


The revolutionary leaders, who were 
intellectuals, wanted a state patterned 
after the teachings of Karl Marx, the 
German Socialist leader. In this society 
the state, not the individual, would own 
all the land and factories. Everyone 
would work “according to his ability” 
and receive “according to his need.” 

The land-hungry peasants, who knew 
nothing about these theories, wanted to 


Nov. 6, 1917, Bolsheviks stormed 
Petrograd Winter Palace, arrested 
members of Provisional government, 
seized power. Painting by Soviet ar- 
tist, V. Kuznetsov, shows attack. 


own the land as individuals. But the 
leaders finally had their way, and today 
all the land in Russia belongs to the 
state. Farms are run collectively, and 
the workers receive either wages or 
shares. 

Industry is also organized collec- 
tively. The men who manage the fac- 
tories, like the workers under them, are 
employes of the state. 


Organization of the Government 


In 1936, the Soviets set up a new 
constitution with many democratic pro- 
visions. Power is given to a Supreme 
Soviet, or Council of the USSR, which 
has two houses and corresponds to our 
Congress. There are more than a thou- 
sand representatives who are elected by 
secret ballot on the basis of universal, 
equal suffrage. The Council elects the 
Council of People’s Commissars, which 
has the function of a cabinet. There is 
no President, but Michael Kalinin, 
President of the Executive Council of 
the Supreme Soviet, performs some of 
the ceremonial duties of a president. 

This sounds like a democracy, but 
only one party, the Communist Party, 
is allowed to exist. Freedom of discus- 
sion is permitted only within the ranks 
of the party. There is no opposition 
group. The Communist Party controls 
the government, and a Politburo of ten 
members controls the party. Joseph 
Stalin, Secretary General of the party 
and Premier of the government, con- 
trols the Politburo and the party. It is 
Stalin, therefore, who actually runs the 
government. 
























































The Russians do not have the civil 
liberties which we enjoy. The govern- 
ment controls the press, radio and edu- 
cation. There is “freedom of religious 
worship,” but there is also “freedom of 
anti-religious propaganda.” Churches 
are allowed to remain open, but gov- 
ernment propaganda teaches atheism. 

Though they lack personal and politi- 
cal liberty under the Soviet system, Rus- 
sians today enjoy opportunities that 
their parents did not have. Talented 
young people are trained by the state 
for positions of responsibility. 

Russia Is United 

There are several reasons why the 
Russians have fought so valiantly. One 
is the fact that Russia is united; there 
is no “Fifth Column.” Russians who 
opposed Stalin within the past eight 


years were eliminated. The “Moscow 
trials” and the brutal “purges” of 1934 


horrified the outside world. It is difficult 
to say whether any of these men would 
have betrayed “Mother Russia,” but as 
a French diplomat remarked sadly: “In 
Russia they shot their Fifth Columnists. 


‘In France, we put them in the Cabinet.” 


The war did not find Russia unpre- 
pared. Since the revolution, the Com- 
munist leaders had been driving their 
people at top speed. There was a seri- 
ous shortage of consumer and luxury 
goods, while heavy industry was being 
developed. In 1931, Stalin said: “To 
slacken the tempo means to fall behind. 
And the backward are always beaten.” 
When Hitler struck, the Russians were 
working at war tempo. 
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Our taxes go to war in the new 1942 
tax law — the largest in our history 


AST week, taxpayers began to feel 
[ the effects of the record-breaking 

1942 tax law. The higher excise 
“taxes provided in the new law went into 
effect on November 1. 

On January 1, 1943, employers will 
begin collecting the five per cent Vic- 
tory Tax from the wages and salaries of 
all employees earning more than $12 a 
week, or $624 a year. On March 15, 
1943, taxpayers will start paying the 
heavy regular income tax on their 1942 
earnings. A total of nearly 50,000,000 
persons will pay income taxes to the 
Government in 1943. 

All of the above taxes will bring in 
between seven and eight billion dollars. 
They will increase the Treasury's total 
tax collections for 1943 to about 25 
billion dollars. The Treasury, however. 
will be spending money at the rate of 
80 billion dollars a vear in 1943. So 
Treasury experts w ant Congress to be- 
gin work on another tax bill raising an 
additional six billion dollars for war 
spending. 

The 1942 tax law—largest in our his- 
tory—will be easier to understand if we 
* have a period of tax information please: 

Question: Explain the excise tax. 
How is it collected? 

Answer: The Federal excise tax is 
usually levied on the manufacturer of 
articles considered luxuries or near lux- 
uries. The 1942 tax law increases the 
excise taxes on liquor, beer, tobacco, 
travel, telephone and telegraph commu- 
nications, and coin-operated gambling 
devices. Although the excise taxes are 
levied on manufacturers, or those who 
sell services, the tax frequently is passed 
on to the consumer in higher prices. 

@. How is the income tax levied? 

A. The law places a tax upon the net 
income of individuals and corporations. 
The net income is that which is left 
after certain legal deductions are taken 
—such as business expenses, charity con- 
tributions, a ten per cent earned income 
credit, and personal exemptions. In the 
1941 tax law personal exemptions were 
$1,500 for married persons, $750 for 

» single persons, plus $400 for dependents 
(children under 18 or older persons 
who are supported by the taxpayer). 

Q. Did the 1942 tax law change the 
exemptions allowed a taxpayer? 

A. Yes. It lowered the personal ex- 
emptions for married persons to $1,200, 
for single persons to $500, and cut the 
exemption for dependents to $350. 

These lower exemptions added more 
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than 10,000,000 persons to the tax rolls. 
Formerly, a_ single earning 
around $750, and a married person 
earning around $1,200, did not have to 
pay an income tax because their net in- 
come (after all deductions) was too 
low. 

Q. Explain the term “surtax” as used 
in determining the income tax rate. 

A. Surtax is an additional tax on a 


person 


person's income. It is based on a per- 
son’s “ability to pay,” and it increases 
as a person's income increases. 

Q. What changes did the 1942 law 
make in the normal tax and surtax? 

A. The normal tax on the first $2,000 
of net income was raised from tour to 
six per cent. The surtax, also levied on 
the first $2,000 of net income, was 
raised from six to thirteen per cent. 
Thus, taxpavers will pay 19 per cent on 
their first dollar of taxable income up 
to $2,000. On incomes from $2,000 to 
$4,000 the surtax rises from nine to 
sixteen per cent, and increases steeply 
thereafter to a top rate of 82 per cent 
on all incomes above $200,000. 

Q. Explain the post-war credit pro- 
vision of the five per cent Victory Tax. 

A. Every person w ho pays the Vic- 
tory Tax is entitled to a post-war credit 

25 per cent of the Tax if he is single, 
40 per cent if married, plus two per 
cent for each dependent. This credit 
will be returned to him after the war, 
or he can use it now (1943) to help 
pay debts, buy War Bonds, or pay pre- 
miums on insurance policies. 

Q. Did the 1942 tax law change cor- 
poration income tax rates? 

A. Yes. The total normal and surtax 
rate, ranging from 21 to 25 per cent on 
corporations earning less than $25,000 
yearly, now ranges from 25 to 29 per 
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Deep in the Heart of Taxes 


cent. The total normal and surtax rate 
for corporations earning over $25,000 
was raised from 31 to 40 per cent. 
These higher rates, plus the excess 
profits tax, will increase corporation 
taxes by more than two billion dollars. 

Q. Why do Treasury experts criticize 
the 1942 tax law? 

A. They say this law hits individual 
income taxpayers harder than it does 
corporations. But businessmen contend 
that the new tax rates are as high as 
corporations can stand. They insist that 
any new tax bill should put heavier 
taxes on the increased earnings of low- 
income groups. They explain that low- 
income workers have more money to 
spend now because of war spending by 
the Government. At the same time, the 
increase in war production has cut the 
supply of goods for people to buy in 
stores. Increased demand for a declining 
supply of goods will bring inflation, they 
warn, unless heavier taxes are levied. 
It is suggested that a sales tax on all 
purchases made at stores would hel 
cut consumer spending and head of 
inflation. 

Q. Why is the sales tax opposed by 
the Treasury? 

A. The Treasury contends that the 
sales tax hits the poor man harder than 
the rich man. Congress finally rejected 
the sales tax and adopted the five per 
cent Victory Tax. 

Q. Some observers say that the Vic- 
tory Tax may lead to a system of forced 
savings. Explain. 

A. When Congress begins work on 
another tax bill the Treasury probably 
will ask Congress to provide a forced 
savings program, whereby employers 
would withhold 10 per cent of a per- 
son’s wages or salary for investment in 
War Bonds. Congress may carry out 
this proposal by increasing the Victory 
Tax from five to ten per cent. 
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handsome new national offices near 

the White House. To make way for 
the building's new occupant, the Re- 
publican National Committee had to 
move.its headquarters elsewhere. Thus 
is revealed a significant trend of the 
times—the growing importance of or- 
ganized labor in Washington affairs. 

Several years earlier, John L. Lewis 
moved his United Mine Workers’ head- 
quarters from Indianapolis to Washing- 
ton. 

Even before that, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor under President Wil- 
liam Green had moved its national 
headquarters to the capital. 

There is only one reason why organ- 
ized labor wants to be headquartered 
in Washington. It is not a logical place 
as far as industry is concerned. But in 
recent years the tie-up between labor 
and government has- become increas- 
ingly close. This affinity - really took 
active shape when the first Roosevelt 
Administration began in March, 1933. 

John L. Lewis, who was later to split 
organized labor wide open by his feuds 
with William Green and Philip Mur- 
ray, shrewdly saw that the new Admin- 
istration was sympathetic to labor's 
point of view. To stimulate industry 
and restore jobs the Government en- 
acted sweeping legislation under which 
labor unions enjoyed boom times. 

Mr. Lewis salvaged his United Mine 
Workers Union from a state. of collapse. 
In January, 1933, they were down to 
175,000 members, but in the short 
space of two years, membership in- 
creased to over 500,000. In 1935, Mr. 
Lewis forced upon a reluctant annual 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor the issue of the industrial 
union as opposed to the traditional craft 
union, A year later he withdrew his 
industrial unions from the Federation 
fold and formally established the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 


Industrial Union vs. Craft Union 


The difference between an industrial 
union and a craft union is this: In a 
craft union ail the carpenters in a com- 
munity belong to a carpenters’ local. 
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By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Thus the membership is made up of 
carpenters working for perhaps fifty dif- 
ferent employers. An industrial union 
organizes all the workers in a given 
plant or industry regardless of the spe- 
cific occupation of each worker. Thus 
the Ford plant is unionized under a 
CIO charter whereby all Ford workers 
belong to the Ford Local. 

The industrial union finds its best 
place in large mass production indus- 
tries such as coal, steel, automobiles, 
rubber. The whole industry, rather than 
the craft, becomes the focal point of 
labor action. 

Mr. Lewis first split with William 
Green, who has administered the affairs 
of the AFL since the death of Samuel 
Gompers, the father of the American 
labor movement. For several years Mr. 
Lewis’ star was in the ascendant. The 
CIO’s membership ran up to a claimed 
total of 4,000,000, at which point it 
about equalled the strength of the Fed- 
eration. The Wagner Act, the Fair 
Wage and Hour measure — these and 
other legislative aids gave support to 
union expansion. 

But Mr. Lewis’ ambitions refused to 
be confined to his labor leadership. 
Although for a time a White House 
adviser and regarded as one of the out- 
standing public figures in the nation, he 
was not content to play his official part 
in the field of labor alone. Many Wash- 
ington observers believe that he wanted 





Labor and the Government_ 


to succeed Mr. Roosevelt as President. 
He became increasingly critical of the 
Administration’s foreign policy. 

Under such circumstances, the inevi- 
table break came. The President and 
Mr. Lewis became enemies, and in 
1940 Mr. Lewis went way out on a 
limb in supporting the candidacy of 
Wendell Willkie. He even declared he 
would resign as president of the CIO if 
Roosevelt were not defeated. 

Roosevelt's victory was a crushing 
blow to Mr. Lewis’ pride. He kept his 
word and resigned as chief of the CIO. 
In doing so he named as his successor 
his own faithful lieutenant in the UMW 
for many years, Philip Murray. 

Mr. Murray is a quiet Scotchman of 
57, five years younger than Lewis. He 
had no ambition either to be the CIO 
head or to enter politics. But he in- 
sisted that if he took the post he would 
be president in fact, not in name only. 

When Murray showed his independ- 
ence by ail-out support of President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy, once more 
Mr. Lewis broke in sullen and hostile 
anger with a, former friend. He read 
Mr. Murray out of his post as vice presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers. And 
it was no great sufprise, when, at the 
annual convention of the UMW, he 
pulled his union out of the CIO, 


Nationalized Labor 


As the war tightens its hold over 
labor and industry it is clear that the 
Government will take over more and 
more the function of controlling work- 
ers. This means that the labor unions 
must be quick to adjust themselves to 
changing conditions if they are to keep 
in step with the procession. Otherwise 
they may find that they are serving 
only an obstructive purpose and that 
the workers will have been nationalized 
rather than unionized. 

In the final analysis, labor, like every 
other special interest must yield to the 
common welfare in wartime. But labor 
leaders are patriots first, just as are the 
business leaders of the nation. 


4 Philip Murray and John Lewis 
photographed when both 
were working for the CIO. 


























© Paraguay’s President 
Re-elects Himself 


RESIDENT HIGINIO MORINIGO 

of Paraguay has announced that 
instead of having an election this year 
he will continue as President for the 
1943-48 term. He is doing so, he savs, 
at the request of high officers of the 
armed forces. 


® FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


“Forgotten Country.” Paraguay is 
the “forgotten country” of South Amer- 
ica. Its fertile land and good climate 
could su port millions of people. But 
Paraguay s population is about one mil 
lion, the smallest in South America. 

_ Most of Paraguavy’s people live in the 
eastern part of the country, between 
the Para uay and Parana Rivers. In this 
rolling, hilly country are the farms, 
mk lands and forests of tropical 

ardwood upon which the Paraguavans 
depend for their livelihood. 

The western three-fifths of the coun- 
try is part of the Gran Chaco (“hunting 
—). 400,000 square miles of 

lense forest and grass lands which is 
divided among Paraguay, Argentina and 
Bolivia. 

Paraguay exports relatively small 
uantities of meat products, verba mate 
“Paraguay tea”) and quebracho (“ax- 

breaker”) wood from which tannin is 
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derived. Most of the people live on the 
produce of their own little farms and 
the great ranches of the grass lands. 
Paraguay’s foreign trade is the smallest 
in South America, and there is practi- 
cally no industry in the country. There 
are great stores of valuable minerals 
but they have never been developed. 

Paraguay’s Tragic Past. There are 
two reasons for Paraguay’s backward 
ness and isolation. 

One is its geographical position. Para- 
guav, like Bolivia, has no seacoast. Its 
capital and only large city, Asuncion 
(population 100,000), is 950 miles 
north of Buenos Aires. To reach it, un- 
less one flies, it is necessary to take a 
two-day train trip, or a four-day sail up 
the great Parana-Paraguay River system. 

The other reason for Paraguay’s lack 
f progress is its tragic history. After it 
became independent in 1811, Paraguay 
was ruled by dictators until 1870. 

First and greatest of the despots was 
José Gaspar Rodriguez Francia (1814- 
40). Francia was one of the most re- 
markable men in the history of the 
Americas. He closed Paraguay off from 
the outside world and ruled it with a 
rod of iron. But for all his ruthlessness 
he was a brilliant man with cultivated 
tastes who did much to make a nation 
of Paraguay. (For a fascinating picture 
of Francia and his times read Edward 
Lucas White’s novel, Ei Supremeo. ) 

Francia was succeeded by his 
nephew, Carlos Antonio Lopez (1844- 


62). who was a much milder dictator. 


A street scene in Caacupe, one of Paraguay’s small towns. 





Three Lions 












Three Lions 
GEN. HIGINIO MORINIGO, 
PRESIDENT OF PARAGUAY 


Then came the worst of the lot, Carlos’s 
unspeakable son, Francisco Solano 
Lopez (1862-70). Ambitious to become 
the Napoleon of South America, the 
younger Lopez plunged Paraguay into 
the Paraguayan war against Brazil, Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay (1865-70). 

No modern nation ever came so near 
to being literally wiped out. The Indians 
of Paraguay are incredibly brave and 
stoical. They fought until at least half 
the total population had been killed— 
practically all the men and boys and 
thousands of women who fought beside 
them. Even today there are more 
women than men in Paraguay. 

Strife and Disorder. The Paraguay- 
un War ended the Francia-Lépez dy- 
nasty. But the war was followed by civil 
war and by another dictatorship. The 
country was bled white again in a war 
with Bolivia over possession of the Gran 
Chaco (1932-35). In 1936 a military 
dictatorship was set up. Three stormy 
vears followed. The hero of the Chaco 
War, General José Félix Estigarribia, 
became President in 1939, in the first 
election in seven years. 

Paraguay’s Evil Destiny. General 
Estigarribia was a young man of intelli- 
gence, education and good will, a per- 
sonal friend and admirer of Pooaillent 
Roosevelt. He set out to give his un- 
happy country a New Deal. But Presi- 
dent Estigarribia and his wife were 
killed in an airplane accident in Sep- 
tember, 1940, and War Minister Mori- 
nigo became President. 

Morinigo and the “Boy Heroes.” It 
is hard to find out exactly what this 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
China Wins Equality—p. 7 


When pupils have read the article 
and taken the test in this week’s “Vic- 
tory Quiz,” they should have a fairly 
good over-all idea of the content. You 
may discuss the correct answers to the 
test as a means of straightening out any 
difficulties which may exist in pupils’ 
minds, For further discussion, use these 
questions: 

1. Explain how the offer of the 
United States and Great Britain to give 
up extraterritorial rights in China is an 
evidence of the fact that China has at 
last gained equality with other nations. 

2. Do you think the Chinese Em- 
peror had a right to act as he did about 
the importation of opium? What might 
have been another means of settling the 
dispute? 

3. Were the concessions made by 
China upon her defeat in the Opium 
War commensurate with the “difficul- 
ties” she had caused Great Britain? Do 
you feel that the United States and 
other nations had a right to extraterri- 
toriality based on Britain’s claim? 

4. How did the attitude of the 
Chinese people and their government 
affect China's foreign relations in the 
latter half of the 19th century? Show 
how acts of violence on China’s part 
were defeating her own ends. 

5. Can you think of a present-day 
parallel to the Boxer Rebellion? 

6. What do you think of the United 
States’ use of the indemnity money paid 
by China at the end of the Boxer Re- 
bellion? 

7. Discuss Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s aims 
with reference to the principle of de- 
mocracy. 


For Further Investigation: 


Look up the provisions of the Atlan- 
tic Charter, the eight-point program 
growing out of the Roosevelt-Churchill 
conference held at sea August 9, 1941. 
Information will be found in Scholastic 
for Sept. 15, 1941, and in newspapers 
for August 14, 1941. Discuss these 
provisions with reference to China's 
new status as an important member of 
the United Nations. What did Mr. 
Willkie have to say recently about the 
Atlantic Charter What was President 
Roosevelt’s reply? 


Inside Washington—p. 11 

The two great labor organizations of 
today play an important part in na- 
tional life. Have the class take the 
28 and discuss the answers. Then use 
these questions for discussion: 

1. Why did labor unions grow par- 
ticularly during the early 1800's? 

2. What. has labor accomplished 
through organization? 

3. What relation is there between the 
rise of big business and the growth of 
industrial unions? 

4. What are some laws passed since 
1930 that help labor? 

5. What labor organization is con- 
trolled by John L. Lewis? 

6. If you worked in a war industries 
plant would you want to belong to the 
AF of L or the CIO? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

Exercise for the Entire Class: 

Has organized labor too much to say 
in political affairs? List some other or- 
ganizations of all types that seem to 
influence government rather directly. 
State your conclusions. 


Aviation—p. 20 


In these days of restricted .weather 
reports we are more conscious of how 
weather concerns us. After class has 
carefully read the article on atmos- 
phere, pupils should understand why 
such observations of weather “signs” as 
“A grey sunset means a storm” or “A 
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The Solomons and the Southwest 
Pacific Islands. 

The Balkans: Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Albania. 

The Tolan Congressional Committee 
Reports on the Progress of the 
Home Front. 

World News in the Light of History: 
Britain and Her Invaders. 

Inside Washington: Admiral Leahy 
and the Joint High Command. 
Builders of America: Thomas Jeffer- 

son (picture biography). 

Aviation: History of Aeronautics. 

What's New in Science: Sister Kenny 
and Infantile Paralysis. 











ring around the moon means rain” gen- 
erally prove to be right. Grey sunsets 
and moon haloes are caused by moisture 
in the air, and this moisture is likely to 
result in rain. Pupils might bring to 
class other popular weather “signs” and 
analyze their value by what the article 
tells them of the whys and wherefores 
of weather. (Many such common ideas 
are fallacies.) 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Do you know the difference be- 
tween weather and climate? 

2. What advantages are there in air 
routes over the polar regions? 

3. How can prevailing winds be used 
by airplanes? 

4. Where are some of these wind 
zones? 

5. What ereates wind? 

6. What are the two main classes of 
clouds? 

The material for this article was pre- 
pared by Garrett De Mots under the 
direction of Commander Francis W. 
Reichelderfer, Chief of the United 
States Weather Bureau. 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

Report on “What Makes Weather,” 
by W. Langewiesche in Harpers for Oc- 
tober, 1942. 

Find out what part weather played 
in the following battles or campaigns: 
defeat of the Spanish Armada; Long Is- 
land; Trenton; Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign. Consult Creasy, Fifteen De- 
cisive Battles of the World; Fiske, The 
War for Independence; or advanced 
histories of these periods. 


Builders of America—p. 22 


After the clacs has read the picture 
biography of Hamilton, raise these 
questions: 

1. Why did Hamilton believe that 
men of learning and wealth should rule? 

2. Did he mean that other people's 
interests should be ignored? 

8. Why did he use his influence to 
elect Jefferson in 1800? 

4. What was Hamilton’s greatest 
contribution? 

5. What position did Hamilton hold 
during the Revolutionary War? 


Topic for Further Investigation: 


A novel about Hamilton’s life and 
times is The Conqueror, by Gertrude 














Atherton. For short biographies of 
Hamilton, consult: E. Sparks, Men Who 
Made the Nation, pp. 151-80; S. Bol- 
ton, Famous American Statesmen, pp. 
109-35; D. Somervell, Critical Epochs 
in History, pp. 173-218. 


Pan-Americana—p. 12 


Why is Paraguay South America’s 
“forgotten country”? Have one or more 
ils locate Paraguay on the wall map. 
aise these questions: 
1. What countries 
guay? 

2. What climatic advantages 
_ matural resources has Paraguay? 

S$. In what ways could Paraguay 
profit by means of extensive air trans- 
portation facilities? 

4. Apart from its physical isolation, 
why has Paraguay’s development been 
retarded? 

Topic for Further Investigation: 

Consult Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, May, 1942, for Paraguay’s road 
building program. 


Para- 


surround 


and 


Nazi Satellites—p. 14 


Hitler’s reasons for holding three of 
the Balkan countries as “satellites” are 
clearly set forth by this article. Map 
study by the class will serve to elabo- 
rate these reasons. Pupils will note, for 
instance, that Rumania can serve Ger- 
many as a base for German military 
action through the Balkans against the 
British in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Map study of Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria should not neglect the 
importance of the Danube River. Sec- 
ond largest river in Europe, it is an 
avenue of vital importance to Germany. 
It provided Germany with a partial so- 
lution to the British blockade, for in- 
stead of bringing oil from Rumania by 
the sea route to Hamburg, the Axis can 
now transport needed oil by barges on 
the Danube. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Do you think the Balkans have re- 
mained “backward” countries because 
they are mainly agricultural? Why or 
why not? 

2. What Balkan people speak Rus- 
sian? 

3. What is the lron Guard? 

4. Why is Rumania so important to 
the Axis? 

5. What is the name of the ore of 
which Hungary has the largest deposits 
in the world? 

6. What is a satellite? Why 
term especially effective here? 
Taxes Go to War—p. 10 

Classes should understand the fun- 
damental points of our biggest tax bill. 


After class has read the article, raise 
these questions 


is the 


1. What are personal exemptions? 
2. What proportion of Americans 
will now pay income taxes? 
3. What is the difference between a 
net income tax and a gross income tax? 
4. How is net income figured? 
Apart from helping pay war costs, 
what other major purpose do heavy 
taxes serve? 
6. Why are surtaxes graduated? 
What tax encourages savings and 
debt payments? 
8. Should individuals or corporations 
bear the heavier taxes? Why? 


Exercises for the Entire Class: 

List in parallel columns what the 
class considers good and bad points of 
the new tax law. 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

Consult any advanced American his- 
tory for the history of income taxes. 
See index: * finances; Civil War; 
Springer vs. U. S.; Pollock vs. Farmers 
Loan and as Co.; Wilson Gorman 
Act; Amendment 16. 

Is the income tax a just tax? Con- 
sult “What Is a Tax,” Scholastic, March 
3, 1941; Kidger, Problems of American 
Democracy, pp. 426-49. 


Soviet Russia’s 25th Anniversary— 


One of the world’s great political and 
economic experiments is now under- 
going a terrible test. After the class has 
read the article, raise these questions: 

1. Why is Russia a “melting pot”? 

2. Why is Russian communism basi- 
cally undemocratic? 

3. Does Russian communism permit 
individuals to forge ahead? 

4. Are minority groups given a voice 
in Russian politics? 

5. Why has Russia no Fifth Column 
problem? 

To what do you trace the morale 
of the Russian people in resistance to 
Hitler’s invasion? 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

Report on the topic “How the Soviet 
Union is Run.” For guidance consult 
Scholastic magazine references—“Soviet 
Union Celebrates Twentieth Birthday,” 
Dec. 4, 1937; “Hitler and Stalin Bar- 
gain for World Power,” Nov. 25, 1940; 

“Russia’s War Industries,” Oct. 6. 1941 


Headlines of Yesterday—p. 23 

Here are a few questions which you 
may use in connection with this week’s 
“Headlines of Yesterday.” 

1. Where is Helsingfors? 
called now? 

2. Account for the rapid decline of 
Germany within the year between 
1917-18. Would it be wise to expect 
such a rapid decline in this war? Why 
or why not? 

38. The Fascist march on Rome took 
place in October, 1922. Comment on 


What is it 





the fact that it took four years to clear 
the Chamber of Deputies of opposition. 
Are there opposition factors in our own 
Congress? 

4. What was the common objection 
to U. S. participation in the World 
Court? How does this objection look in 
the light of present developments in 
the world situation? 

5. Did the Germans celebrate the 
Munich beer-cellar putsch this year? 

6. What are the latest developments 
in the recruiting of French workers for 
German factories? 

7. What was the result of last year’s 
U. S.-Japanese conversations? 


Book of the Week—p. 23 


See World Week for October 26-30 
for an article about the Alaska Highway 
which will be of interest in connection 
with this book. 

1. On what subject was Brigadier 
General William (“Billy”) Mitchell an 
often-quoted authority? 

2. What is a “sourdough”? (Jack 
London wrote some notable stories 
about “sourdoughs,” particularly “Love 
of Life,” a grim picture of what the 
Alaskan climate can do to a man.) 

3. What can you find out about the 
Matanuska Colonization Project estab- 
lished in 1935? 


Who’s Who—p. 18 


Both men in this week’s “Who’s Who” 
are leaders whose personalities are 
liked as much as their opinions are re- 
spected. It may be worth while to take 
some time for discussion of the men and 
their accomplishments. 

1. Why was Jan Smuts called “The 
Empire’s Handy Man”? 

2. What do you deduce from Smuts’ 
interest in the League of Nations? How 
did he meet the disappointment of 
world war instead of world peace? 

3. What do you think led Smuts to 
relent towards the British after the Boer 
War? Was this a traitorous attitude, in 
your opinion? 

4. What do you think Smuts means 
by “The dogs bark, but the caravan 
moves on”? 

5. What particular qualifications does 

“Bill” Halsey bring to his new position? 

6. How was the abbreviated title 
“COMCARPAC” arrived at? 

7. What is a “spit-and-polish” officer? 
Show by example that Halsey is not 
this type of officer. 





Key to Victory Quiz, Page 16 
1. 1-d; 2-e; 3-g; 4-b; 5-i; 6-f; 7-j; 8-a; 
9-h; 10-c. 
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lovember 9-14, 1942 


American Education Week 
American Education Week (Novem- 


ber 8-14) is annually sponsored by the, 


National Education Association; the 
American Legion, the United States 
Office of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. This 
years theme is “Education for Free 
men,” with the various days’ topics as 
follows: Sunday, “Renewing Our 
Faith”; Monday, “Serving Wartime 
Needs”; Tuesday, “Building Strong 
Bodies”; Wednesday, “Developing 
Loyal Citizens”; Thursday, “Cultivating 
Knowledge and Skills”; Friday, “Estab- 
lishing Sturdy Character”; and Satur- 
day, “Strengthening Morale for Vic- 
tory.” 

Films, playlets, teachers’ manuals 
and other aids for the effective em- 
ployment of the program are available 
from the offices of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Com- 
plete description of these items, to- 
gether with prices, will be found in a 
folder which the NEA will send on re- 
quest. See also “American Education 
Week News—1942,” which is a large 
press sheet with many valuable sug- 
gestions, also available from NEA office; 
and the NEA Journal. 


Off the Press 


Consumer Education 

Consumer problems are getting a great 
deal ot attention in these times. A book of 
special value to the teacher is How to 
Teach Consumer Cooperation, by Dr. C. 
Maurice Wieting, formerly of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He has 
written a thorough study of the subject, 
complete with tables, appendices and 
bibliography, as an outgrowth of personal 
experience in the Curriculum Laboratdry at 
Teachers College and at the Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College. 
The book is published by Harper & 
Brothers at $2.00. 

Also of interest to teachers and adult 
home-makers is the book, What Do We 
Eat Now? by Robertson, MacLeod and 
Preston. Book includes recipes, chapters on 
Wartime Management of Family Finances, 
Stretching the Food Dollar, Baking Day, 
the Meat Problem, Buying to Advantage. 
There are also suggestions for conserving 
irreplaceable household equipment. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, $2.50. ) 

A home economics text-book for high 
school boys and girls is Adelle Davis's 
Vitality Through Planned Nutrition (Mac- 
millan, $2.20). The text stresses the study 
of the choice of food, nutrition rules. 

In connection with the whole consumer 
question, teachers will find two publica- 
tions of the OPA of value. They are 
Selected Bibliography on Wartime Con- 
sumer Problems and Teacher's Handbook 
on OPA’s Wartime Economic Program. 
Copies will be sent free of charge on appli- 
Cation to the Educational Relations Branch, 


© Consumer Division, Office of Price Admin- 
® Stration, Washington, D. C. 
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YOUR STUDENTS 


@ For ENGLISH Classes 


BOY DATES GIRL—No. 14—New revised edition 
of popular stories of high school students. Provides 
guidance & etiquette material .. . 35c ea... . 10 
or more 25c ea. 

































































BIB AND TUCK—No. 24—Adventure stories of 
junior high school students. Teaches manners & 

to younger students .. . 25c ea... - 10 
Or more 15c ea. 


READING MENUS—No. 10—Informal talks about 
books & authors by May Lamberton Becker. 160 
pes. Cloth bound. $1.00 ea. 10 or more 75c ea. 


WATCH YOUR P.Q.—(Personality Quotient)—No. 
15—An anthology of helpful information for young 
people on improving ‘personality . . . 15c ea. 

10 or more 10c ea. 


HOW TO JUDGE MOTION PICTURES & How To 

—— A Photoplay Club—No. 12—A handbook 
for photoplay analysis & enjoyment ... 20c ea. 
- 10 or more 15c ea. 


HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR BROADCASTERS— 
No. 20—Practical directions for school broadcasts— 
64 pes... . 25c en. . . . 10 or more 20c. ea. 


SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAYS—No. 21—Each play 
is 15 minutes long, can be produced after brief re- 
hearsal. Use coupon for complete list of 25 plays. 


HERE WE ARE—No. 3—Stories from SCHOLAS.- 
TIC Magazine selected by Ernestine hey 
Literary editor. Cloth Bound, 404 pages . . . $2.50 


BEST HIGH SCHOOL WRITING—No. 11 — Anthol 
ony my winning writing by students in 1941 





SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 


For HISTORY CLASSES—Group A— 
Land of Liberty 
War For Freedom 
Congress At Work 
Historical Map of U. S. 
Regular Price $1.40 
ALL 4 ONLY 90c¢ 


For ENGLISH CLASSES—Group B— 
How to Judge Motion Pictures 
Reoding Mcnrus 
Best High School Writing 
Watch Your P.Q. 

Regular Price $3.35 
ALL 4 ONLY $2.50 
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@ For SOCIAL STUDIES Classes 


WAR POR FREEDOM—No. 25—New 64-page war 
atlas handbook with 17 large maps, 25 war photos 
. » » 18 or more ONLY 10c oa. . . . 5 copies 15¢ 
ea. ... single copy 25c. 


LAND OF LIBERTY—No. 6—A regional study of 
U. S. illustrated with hundreds of photos, maps, 
ete. 128 pages . . . 10c ea. for 10 or more... 
single copy 25c. 


GONGRESS AT WORK—No. 7—The story of how 
our laws are made and the men who make them. 
For civics & government classes. 32 pgs. . . . 1Se 
ea. ... 10 copies 10c ea. 


WINDOWS ON THE WORLD—No. 4—A _ youth's 
eye view of modern times by K. M. Gould, editor 
of SCHOLASTIC. Cloth Bound, 413 pgs. $3.00. 


@ Make Your Classroom Attractive 


LITERARY MAP OF U. $.—No. 1— Pictorial map 
beautifully lithographed in 5 colors, size 33” x 22”. 
Shows landmarks, authors, etc. . . . NOW 75c ea. 


HISTORICAL MAP OF U.S.—No. 1A — Pictures 
main events & actors in drama of U. S. History. 
Size same as above . . . Originally $1.00 .. . NOW 
REDUCED TO 75c ea. 


BOTH MAPS—No. 1 & 1A—described above . . . 
Original price $2.00 . . . now both maps postpaid 
for ONLY $1.00. 


PLEDGE TO THE FLAG—heautifully lithographed in 
5 colors, handsome frame . . . No. 2—Large size 
22” x 28” $1.50... No. 2A—Small size 11” x 14” 
ONLY 75c. 


PAINTING OF FLAG—Reproduction of beautiful 
painting of flag known as “Sentinel of Freedom” 
. . . No. 31—Mounted $1.00 . . . No. 32—Framed 
—$2.00. 


@ CLOTH BOUND BOOKS 
ONLY 49c EACH 





and to the Republic for which it 
stands. one nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all 
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ROGET'S THESAURUS by Peter Mark Roget, 
No. 26—Classifies words and phrases by ideas. 


IMMORTAL LYRICS—No. 27—An anthology of 
English lyric poetry edited by Hudson Strode. 


$O YOU THINK IT’S NEW—by Wilfred Funk— 
No. 28—A parade of fascinating facts. 


WE SAW IT HAPPEN—No. 29—13 
N. Y. Times reporters’ own stories. 


WEEK-END COMPANION—No. 30—by F.P.A, 
Deems Taylor, etc., fun, wit & wisdom. 
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My class subscribes te [] SCHOLASTIC (] WORLD WEEK [] JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP—A Service Division of Scholastic Publications 


Please send me details of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIBERS PLAN for reduced price subscriptions te 
national magazines. 


Please send me a list of SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAYS. 
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= Brazil expands her navy. The three 


~z72A Miniature 


Newspaper 


of the Western Hemisphere 


dark, amiable young man in the glitter- 
ing white uniform and great golden 
epaulettes has been doing in Paraguay 
during the past two years, for he has 
set up an air-tight censorship. The only 
news comes from exiles or refugees. 

It is clear, however, that Morinigo is 
busy setting up a military dictatorship 
with fascist trimmings. (His fascism is 
of a domestic brand; the Government is 
friendly with the U. S. and has broken 
relations with the Axis.) 

Morinigo has cleaned out all of Esti- 
garribia’s supporters, dissolved the op- 
position Liberal party, and exiled its 
leaders or imprisoned them on an island 
in the Paraguay River. He depends on 
the army to keep him in power. But 
even the army is divided. Manv of the 
older officers are opposed to Morinigo. 
His backers are the younger officers, 
whose enemies call them “bov heroes.” 


© Mexico Honors Composer 
Of National Hymn 


At the loud cry of war all assemble: 
Then steeds all 
prepare 

And the earth to its center shall tremble 
When the cannon’s deep roar rends the air. 
Oh, my country, entwine on thy temples 
Boughs of olive so fresh and so vernal, 
When inscribed in the heavens eternal 
Blessed peace for all the land thou dost 


see 


your swords and your 


But if stranger and foe, in their boldness, 
Dare to tread on thy soil they must perish. 
Then, oh, my country this thought only 

cherish, 
Every son is but a soldier for thee. 


These are 
tional hymn, the music of which was 
composed many years ago by Jaime 
Nuno. The composer later left Mexico 
and settled in Buffalo, N. Y., where he 
made his living teaching singing. He 
died in 1908 and was buried in Buftalo. 
But up to the last he felt that some day 
Mexico would honor his memory. 

His presentiment came true on Octo- 
ber 11, when a Mexican Army plane 
brought his ashes home for burial beside 
the remains of the great 
heroes. Ten thousand school children 
and thousands of adults packed Mexico 
City’s main square and sang the hymn 
in an impressive tribute to its composer. 


country’s 


new destroyers in rear, of U. S. de- 


Hsign, were built in Brazil. Two tor- 
epedo boats in foreground are being 


Modernized in Rio de Janeiro yard. 


the words of Mexico’s na= 















© Argentina Celebrates 
Newspaper Centenary 


Anv list of the ten great newspapers 
of the world would include at least one 
from South America: usually it is La 
Prensa (The Press). of Buenos Aires. 

Last month, Argentina celebrated the 
100th anniversary of the birth of José 
Clemente Paz, founder of La Prensa. 

La Prensa, with a circulation of 280,- 
000 daily, and 430,000 Sunday, is a 
curious combination of the up-to-date 
and the old-fashioned in journalism. It 
has one of the most modern printing 
plants in the world, with hydraulic 
tubes that bring copy from the old- 
fashioned editorial offices a mile away. 
La Prensa’s first seven pages, instead of 
being filled with feature stories and 
screaming headlines, are covered solid 
with classified ads. That is one reason 
why the paper makes a profit of a mil- 
lion dollars*a vear. 

La Prensa publishes 32 columns of 







































Powers, Inc, 


Dr. Ezequiel P. Paz, publisher of La Prensa, Buenos Aires newspaper. 


foreign news every day. It is said to 
pay more in cable tolls than any other 
newspaper in the world. 

The paper was founded on October 
18, 1869. Its present publisher and 
principal owner is Ezequiel Pedro Paz, 
eldest son of the founder, who died. 30 
years ago. The Paz family have kept 
their paper completely independent, 
politically and financially. Its editorial 
policy is pro-democratic, pro-British and 
fairly pro-United States. It is strongly 
against the Axis and® in favor of the 
United States. It is opposed to President 
Castillo. It has not, however, defied his 
efforts to gag the press. 

In addition to publishing a news- 
paper, La Prensa operates a free med- 
ical clinic, supplies free legal advice to 
the poor, finances a free industrial and 
agricultural bureau, allows the public 
to use its great library, and awards 
1,060 pesos every year to the person 
who teaches the largest number of illit- 
erates to read. 


International News Phate 






SATELLITE is a follower or 
attendant upon a person of im- 
portance. In astronomy, a satel- 
lite is a small planet which revolves 
around a larger planet. This week, 
we shall discuss three small nations 
which are satellites of Nazi Ger- 
many. These satellites are Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

These nations occupy the northern 
and eastern parts of the Balkan 
Peninsula. Next week we shall dis- 
cuss three nations, occupying the 
southern and western parts of the 
peninsula, which Were conquered by 
the Axis after fierce resistance. These 
nations are Yugoslavia, Albania, and 
Greece. 


HUNGARY, AXIS JACKAL 


Hungary is a landlocked country 
surrounded by mountains. Agricul- 
ture is the basis of Hungary's life, 
and the Hungarian plain is rich in 
wheat, maize, sugar beets and to- 
bacco. White long-horned cattle, 
pigs, and fine horses graze on the 
level fields. 

Hungary’s industries are based on 
agriculture. The industries include 
flour milling, sugar refining, tobacco 
blending, sunflower-soap manufac- 
turing, and cotton spinning. 

Hungary has the largest deposits 
in the world of bauxite, the ore from 
which aluminum is made. 

Before the First World War, Hun- 
gary was a part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire (see last week's 
Theme Article). At the close of 
that war, the victorious Allies broke 
up the Empire and egg became 
an independent republic. But much 
of Hungary's iormer territory was 
taken from her and given to Czecho- 
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Black Star 





Photo above: Rumanian officer 
standing before a wall which is cov- 
ered with newspapers friendly to the 
Axis. Note swastikas on 3 papers. 


slovakia and Rumania. There was a 
period of unrest and revolution 
within Hungary, and a Soviet gov- 
ernment, like that of Russia, was 
set up. 

Admiral Nicholas Horthy, with 
the help of the Rumanian Army, 
overthrew the Soviet government. 
Hungary was proclaimed a mon- 
archy without a king, and Admiral 
Horthy was named as Regent (ruler 
in place of the king). He has been 
Regent ever since. 

The Hungarian leaders were am- 
bitious to recover the territory Hun- 


gary had lost. When Germany, 


NAZI 


SATELLITES 


AXIS NATIONS 
OF THE BALKANS 


Italy and Japan formed the Axis, 
Hungary was quick to join up. Hit- 
ler rewarded Hungary in 1938 by 
giving her a piece of Czechoslovakia 
—the Carpatho-Ukraine (see map). 

In October, 1940 Hitler decided 
to send troops through Hungary into 
Rumania. Count Csaky, the Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister, agreed to 
this plan, for he was eager to get 
a piece of Rumania. 

But Count Csaky did not want 
the Germans to attack Yugoslavia, 
Hungary’s neighbor to the south. He 
went to Yugoslavia and signed a 
pact, promising that Hungary would 
never permit German troops to 
march against Yugoslavia: On his 
return trip, he died mysteriously— 
probably at the hands of Nazi 
agents. 


Count Teleki, 


Hungary’s Premier. 


Shaded area is territory lost by Rumania to Hungary, Russia, Bulgaria. 
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» rabia had belonged to Russia before 
» World War I, 
Snever agreed that Rumania should 
Shave it. 
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April, 1941, the German Ambassador 
woke Count Teleki and informed 
him that German troops were 
already marching through Hungary 
to take Yugoslavia. Count Teleki 
committed suicide in protest. 
Then the ‘Germans took 
of Hungary. Nazis took 


controF 
charge of 


railroads, warehouses, banks, and 
the Hungarian Army. The Hun- 
garian troops were compelled to 


fight for the Axis. Hungary has lost 
thousands of soldiers on the Russian 
front. 

Budapest, Hungary's capital, is 
filled with Germans and their fam- 
ilies. The wheatland of Hungary 
can now give its people little bread. 
for the Germans take the grain. 


RUMANIA—OIL AND VIOLENCE 

Rumania’s greatest importance in 
the war lies in her rich oil fields. 
She is fourth in world production of 
oil, being surpassed only by the 
United States, Venezuela and Russia 
The Rumanian wells are now Ger- 
many's chief source of oil and gaso- 
line for planes, tanks and trucks. 
also grows much of the 
grain on which the rest of Europe 
feeds. Besides oil and grain, she ex- 
ports timber, hides, wool, fruit, and 
tobacco. 

In Bucharest, Rumania’s capital, 
there skyscrapers and many 
fashionable shops. Another impor- 
tant city is Ploesti, center of the oil 
industry. The rest of Rumania is a 
land of grain-fields and mud, dotted 
with the little huts of peasants. 

Until recently King Carol II ruled 
Rumania not only as a king but as a 
dictator: The only group which op- 
posed him was the Iron Guard, an 
organization like the Nazis in Ger- 
many. 

The struggles between King Carol 
and the Iron Guard were so fierce 
and bloody that they shucked the 
world. When the Iron Guard assas- 
sinated a leader, King 
Carol hid arrested and 
jailed. The assassins were shot, and 
their bodies left street as a 
warning to others. This compelled 
the Iron Guard to lie low for a while. 

In August, 1940, the Russians took 
Rumania. Bessa- 


Rumania 


are 


government 
hundreds 


in the 


from 


and the Russians had 


King Carol appealed to Germany 
for help. But the Germans answered 
by sending troops to take control of 
Rumania. Hitler then double-crossed 


Rumania by giving a piece of her 


territory to Hungary, and another 
piece to Bulgaria. 

The Rumanians were indignant at 
King Carol because of these losses. 
He fled the country in his armored 
train, through a hail of lron Guard 
bullets. His son, Prince Michael, be- 
came king in name only. General 
Ion Antonescu became dictator. 

When the Germans invaded Rus- 
sia, the Rumanian Army joined in 
the invasion. Thousands of Ru- 
manian troops have been killed on 
the Russian front. Within Rumania, 
the King’s men, the dictator's men. 


the Iron Guardists,s and other 
groups, are hostile to each other. 
And the Germans rule over all of 


them. Rumania is vol- 


cano of hatred. 


a seething 


BULGARIA—POOR PEASANTS’ LAND 

Bulgaria is no larger than Ken- 
tucky, and its population is about 
that of Massachusetts. It is one of 
the poorest nations of Europe. 

Bulgar means cultivator, or plow- 
ing peasant. Because of his poverty. 
the Bulgarian peasant uses very 
crude methods of farming. He plants 
corn by hand, plows with a wooden 
plow, and often has no draft ani- 
mals. 

The Bulgars are of the Slavic race. 
like the Russians. They have never 


Photo at right: Matches are scarce 
in the Balkans, and so tinder and 
flint are used. Photo shows a poor 
fiint-seller in city of Sofia, Bulgaria. 






Uiack Star 
Photo above: Hungarian youths mo- 
bilized into the army to fight for Hit- 
ler. Only two of them are smiling. 
forgotten that it was Russia who 
freed them from Turkish rule in the 
19th century. 

Because of these ties with Russia, 
Bulgarian soldiers have not been 
sent to the Russian front — even 
though Bulgaria is a member of the 
Axis. B 

Bulgaria’s ruler is King Boris IIL. 
His wife, Queen Giovanna, is the 
daughter of the King of Italy. 

King Boris hoped to keep Bulgaria 
neutral in the war. But on March 
1, 1941, Hitler demanded that Bul- 
garia join the Axis. The Bulgarian 
Government yielded to this demand. 

King Boris said: “My Ministers 
are pro-German, my wife is pro- 
Italian, my people are pro-Russian, 
I am the only neutral in the coun- 
try.” 
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under “Because.” 

answer counts 2. Total, 20.) 
Why-— 

1. Did the Chinese build the 


Great Wall? 


2. Were Asiatic conquerors 

» easily assimilated? 

$. Was foreign trade with 
China limited a century 
ago? 

4. Did China cede Hong 


Kong to Great Britain? 
extra 
territoriality unfair? 


. Were China’s relations with 


foreigners bad during latter 


19th century? 
Was the Opium War 
fought? 
the Boxers rebel? 
. Was the Manchu dynasty 


overthrown in 1911? 
Were treaties ending extra- 
territoriality not enacted in 


1931? 


2. NAZI SATELLITES 


Circle the letter T 
(Each right answer counts 2. 


is false. 
T F Hungary, 


T F Hitler gave 


t. 


T F 

Se F 

ly ae 

T F _ Russia drove the 
ury. 


Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
World Week. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 CHINA WINS EQUALITY 


The answer to the questions beginning “Why?” 
left-hand column will be found in the right-hand column 
Match numbers and letters. 


in the 


(Each right 


Because—— 


a. 


b. 


if the statement is true, 


Hungary 
a reward for cooperating with the Axis 

4.T F The present Regent of Hungary is Count 
who assumed the position after overthrowing the Soviet govern- 


Turks out of Bulgaria in the 


. Sun 


a piec e 


Western powers had_ too 
many pris Jeg ges in China. 
China was defeated in 
Opium War. 

Japan invaded Manchuria. 
China wished to protect her 
northern frontiers. 

Invaders were few compared 
to natives. 

Chinese government was re- 
actionary, people — super- 
stitious 


. Only one port, Canton, was 


partly open. 

Yat-sen and his fol- 
lowers wanted progressive 
government. 

Chinese offenders on foreign 
subject to foreign 
laws and courts. 

Chinese Emperor ordered a 
shipment from British ships 
destroved. 


soil were 


Score 


the letter F 


Total, 20.) 


Rumania and Bulgaria occupy the north- 
ern and eastern parts of the Balkan peninsula 
= T F The ports of Hungary are all loc ated on the Adriatic 


of Czechoslovakia as 


Csaky, 


5. T F Rumania’s greatest importance lies in her steel mills. 
6. T F Before the First World War, 
Russia’s possessions. 
Bulgaria is no larger than Kentucky. 
The present ruler of Bulgaria is King Carol II. 
The Bulgarian people are members of a Germanic 


Bessarabia was one of 


19th 


Score 


3 INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Circle the letter F if the statement is a fact, the letter O 
if it is an opinion. (Each right answer counts 4. Total, 20.) 


F O — labor plays too large a part in our 


affairs. 


K. Lippert, ee - Editor 
ress, 80c ool year each 


Ave.. Dayton, Ohio. R. D. Mathewson 


32 issues) or ‘4c = 
Circulation Manager. Ex ditorial 


ep oe Peistestic Corporation. 
Editor orld ¥r 


M. 
Week; Frank Latham and Harry 
Single subsc ription $1.25 


ster each 


(16 issues); 
& Advertising Offices. 220 


2. F O Both the A F of L and the CIO now have national 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

3. F O In the past few years government and labor have 
come closer together. 

4. F O Lewis split organized labor into hostile groups 

5. F O The Roosevelt administration has secured the pass- 
age of laws to help labor. 

Score ___ 


A, WHO's WHO AND WHAT'S WHAT 


Place the number of the item at left in the parentheses 
before its identification at right. (Each right answer counts 
Total, 20.) 


1. Robert L. Ghormley ( ) President of Paraguay 
9 . ( ) South African statesman 
2. Jaime Nuno i. ge 
4 ( ) Paraguay’s Capital 
3. La Prensa ( ) Former Solomons commander 
4. Jan Christiaan Smuts ( ) 19th century Paraguayan dic- 
tator 
5. William F. Halsey, Jr. ( ) Wrote Mexico’s national an- 
6. Higinio Morinigo them - 
a8 > ( ) Now in command in_ the 
7. Gran Chaco CN ake 
8. Chester Nimitz ( ) Great South American news 
; aper 
Asuncion ( ) Chief of whole Pacific fleet 
10. Francia ( ) Western portion of Paraguay 


Score 





5S TAXES GO TO WAR 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, the letter F 
if it is false. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 10.) 


1. T F _ All who earn more than $12 a week will pay the 
Victory Tax. 

2. T F Normal taxes are paid on net income, not gross 
Income. 

3. T F Part of the Victory Tax will be refunded after 
the war. 

4.T F The 1942 Act will bring in about $50,000,000,000. 

5. T F The Treasury approved of the sales tax. 


Score 





6 AVIATION 


Underline the best completing word or phrase for each 
of the (Each right answer counts 2. 
Total, 


following sentences. 
10.) 


1. The troposphere is (a) the lower level of the atmosphere; 
(b) the higher level of the atmosphere; (c) a wind current over 
the tropics. 


2. The two main kinds of clouds are (a) stultified and cumber- 
some; (b) stratified and cumuliform; (c) latified and comestible. 
3. Rain, snow and sleet are all (a) hydroscopes; (b) hydro- 


meteors; (c) hydrophobes. 

4. Precipitation is (a) the forming of precipices by streams 
cutting into the earth; (b) the de positing of water upon the 
earth; (c) the forming o vertical air currents. 

5. Hail usually occurs in (a) summer; (b) winter; (c) 
districts. 


rural 


Score 





Total VQ Score 
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*ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
This prankenstein is tempting the master- 
mind to cut the crammin’ so they can locate 
the kitchen and raid the ice-box for Pepsi- 

—— Cola. And that’s a treat in any language! 
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“SLIM JANNIE”’ 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 
OR the first time in history, Britain’s 


Parliament assembled last week to 
hear a speech by a Dominion statesman. 


The speaker was worthy of Parliament’s . 


close attention. He was Field Marshal 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, Prime Minister of 
the Union of Seuth Africa. (It is 
rumored that Field Marshal Smuts may 
soon visit the, United States to discuss 
war strategy.) 

There are many reasons why the visit 
of the 72-year-old South African leader 
has aroused enthusiasm in Britain. 

The slim, soldierly man, with the 
trimmed gray beard and cold blue eyes 
knows how to win a war. During World 
War I, Jan Smuts (“Slim Jannie” to his 
people ) conquered German East Africa, 
and then went to London in 1917 as a 
member of Prime Minister Lloyd 
George’s six-man War Cabinet. He 
handled 1.umerous war jobs, including 
the organization of the Royal Air Force, 
and won the title of “the Empire’s 
Handy Man.” 





VICE ADMIRAL HALSEY 


HE replacement of Vice Admiral 

iskey by Vice Admiral William 
F. Halsey, Jr. is expected to put new 
life into our Solomon Islands campaign. 
Vice Admiral Halsey is the Navy’s most 
experienced aviator-commander. At the 
age of 60 he still flies his own plane, and 








FIELD MARSHAL JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS 


He knows how to win a peace. Smuts 
was one of Woodrow Wilson’s strongest 
supporters during the founding of the 
League of Nations. It was the greatest 
disappointment of his life that the 
United States rejected the League, 
which alone, he thought, “could save a 
tottering Europe.” 

He is a man of great learning. He 
learned to read at 12, but he memorized 
a Greek grammar in one week when 16, 
won highest honors as a law student at 
Cambridge University, wrote a 70,000- 
word book on Walt Whitman, and later 





Tough “Bill” Halsey 


he won the Distinguished Service Cross 
for the raid he planned and led against 
Japan’s Marshall and Gilbert Islands on 
January 31, 1942. 

The Marshall-Gilbert raid also won 
tor Vice Admiral Halsey a new job, 
commander of the aircraft carriers in 
the Pacific, or “COMCARPAC.” His 
latest job gives him another interesting 
abbreviation, “COMSOPAC.” If you 
can’t figure it out, it is—Commander in 
the South Pacific. 

Vice Admiral Halsey was born in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, October 30, 
1882. He was appointed to the Naval 
Academy in 1900. His first assignments 
after graduation were on destroyers. 
During World War I he was awarded 
the Navy Cross for distinguished serv- 
ice as a destroyer commander protecting 
Atlantic convoys. 

Naval officers say that “Bill” Halsey 
is a rough, tough fighting man. But they 
add that he is no “spit-and-polish” offi- 


cer who insists on the strict observance 


put into words the best early draft of 
the League of Nations. 

He has tolerance and the ability to 
forget the past and work for the future. 
Jan Smuts, of Dutch ancestry, fought as 
a Boer general against the British in 
South Africa. (Britain’s Commandas of 
today are named for the famous Boer 
commandos led by Smuts, Botha, De 
Wet, and De la Rey in 1900-1902.) 
When victorious Britain gave the Boers 
self-government in 1905, Smuts praised 
the English as “big people” and whole- 
heartedly cooperated with them despite 
the protests of die-hard Boers who 
called him a traitor. 

When Prime Minister J. B. M. Hert- 
zog sought to keep South Africa neutral 
at the beginning of World War II, 
Smuts drove him from power, and South 
Africa into the war. Hertzog’s plan for a 
Nazi-style “New Order” in South Africa 
is strongly opposed by Smuts. Speaking 
of his political foes, Smuts has said: 
“The dogs bark, but the caravan moves 
on.” 

During his more than 56 years of 
activity, Smuts has been farmer as well 
as lawyer, politician as well as sl 
opher, soldier as well as scholar, botan- 
ist as well as statesman. He is always 
busy, and relaxes by working. “I was so 
tired,” he once remarked, “I hadn’t the 
strength to do more than climb the 
mountains.” 


VICE ADMIRAL HALSEY 


of all regulations. He always was more 


interested in how well a ship's guns © 


could shoot. He permits officers and 
men to wear khaki without ties and 
even blue dungarees to dinner. He him- 
self appears on the bridge in a huge 
brown sheepskin coat with a khaki shirt 
ard no tie. If his feet hurt he wears 
his carpet slippers while on duty. 
When Vice Admiral Halsey was sent 
home for a rest several months ago, 
naval officers fretfully asked, “Have you 
heard when Bill Halsey is coming 
back.” At the moment “Bill” came back, 
Admiral Cheste: Nimitz, Commander in 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet, was about to 
decorate severai men for bravery. He 
ordered Vice Admiral Halsey to stay out 
of sight until the ceremony was over. 
“Now I have a surprise for you,” Ad- 
miral Nimitz told the officers and men. 
“Come on out, Bill,” he called. When 
Vice Admiral Halsey walked out, his 
cap cocked on one side and a grin on 


his weather-beaten face, officers and’ 
men forgot about regulations and yelled§ 


and cheered until they were hoarse. 
“Bill” Halsev is that kind of leader. 


JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS ¥ 
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e Madame, what ‘kee’ are you- monkey, 
monkey, or Yankee?” 


PR Re Oe 


ABOUT 
PEOPLE 


Trip in Time 

When Theodore Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent, he appointed Douglas MacArthur 
as his own military aide. There is a 
story told about a secret conference in 
the White House while MacArthur was 
aide to the President. Urgent necessity 
had caused the President to call a cabi- 
net meeting. Congressmen and journal. 
ists, getting a tip on the conference, 
were waiting outside the conference 
room. When Teddy came out they 
mobbed him, started to fire questions. 

The President’s teeth clicked; his face 
grew crimson. Lieutenant MacArthur 
recognized the storm signals. Suddenly, 
as a servant appeared with refresh- 
ments, the alert MacArthur tripped 
him. The tray fell with a crash; refresh- 
ments splashed over Congress and press 
alike. In the confusion, Teddy quietly 
disappeared. 

“Mac,” the President said later, “you 
are a great diplomat. You ought to be 
an ambassador.” 

—From General Douglas MacArthur, by 
Francis Trevelyan Miller (Winston). 


Sealed Orders 

During the Spanish-American War 
the entire Asiatic eet of Germany was 
rushed to Manila with orders to inter- 
fere in every way possible—short of ac- 
tual war—with Admiral Dewey's man- 
euvers. But when Dewey dropped a shot 
over a German man-of-war that got in 
his way, the Germans decided that he 
could not be bluffed. Also, we were 
supported by the British under Captain 
Chichester. 

Admiral von Diedrich called upon 
Captain Chichester to ask him to make 
formal joint protest against Dewey's 
action. The British officer’s answer was: 
“The American Commodore is so deadly 
tight that if we make protest we shall 
only show that we know nothing about 
international law.” 

“What are your orders in case of ac- 
tion on our part?” 

“Only two people here know, said 
the Briton, “myself — and Commodore 
Dewey.” 

— Malcolm Bingay in Detroit Free Press 


Key Retort 

At a diplomatic dinner in Washing- 
ton, Dr. Wu Ting Fang, the greatest 
Chinese diplomat of his time, was asked 
by a lady seated next to him: “Dr. Wu, 
What ‘nese’ are you—Japanese, Javanese, 
or Chinese?” Dr. Wu politely told the 
lady he was Chinese, then asked: 
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IT’S SPIRIT 
AND ENERGY 
THAT COUNT 








A source of both is this 


famous whole grain food 


The morale vitamin—B,—is nourish- 
ment for the nerves. It also helps 
convert the foods we eat into body 
energy. 

A good source of Vitamin B, is 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat, which 
also gives you all the plentiful en- 
ergy of pure whole wheat. 


Nabisco Shredded Wheat is down- 
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NUTRITION FOOD RULES 
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EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 














right good to eat. You can enjoy 
these crisp, tender biscuits and know 
you're eating something that kicks 
up your spirit and energy. 
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O YOU know that you live at 
D the bottom of an ocean? Yes, 

you probably spend your en- 
tire life at or near the bottom of a 
vast ocean of air. It is called the at- 
mosphere of the earth. 

The ocean of air, just like an ocean 
of water, is pulled to the earth by the 
power of gravity. In other words, the 
atmosphere has weight. We don't 
feel the weight of the air pushing 
down on us, but nevertheless (if we 
live near sea level) we are all under 
& pressure of about 15 pounds per 
square inch. 

If we could decrease the height of 
this ocean of air, then we would also 
decrease its weight, and thus de- 
crease the pressure it exerts on us. 
We can’t actually change the height 
. of the atmosphere. But we can ex- 

rience a decrease in air pressure 
a climbing a mountain, or by flying 
upward in a plane. When we reach a 
height of 18,000 feet, one-half of the 
atmosphere is below us, and one-half 
is above us. Therefore the air pres- 
sure is only half what it is at sea 
level. It is only about 7.5 pounds per 
square inch. 

Temperature, as well as pressure, 
decreases with height (up to about 7 
miles). The thermometer goes down 
about 3° Fahrenheit every time we 
rise 1,000 feet. Suppose the tempera- 
ture at the foot of a mountain is 90°. 
The mountain is 20,000 feet high. 
When we reach the top of the moun- 
tain, the temperature has fallen 
20 x 3°, or 60°. The temperature on 
top of the mountain is 30°. 


THE TWO “SPHERES” 

The atmosphere is divided into 
two layers. The lower layer is called 
the troposphere, and the higher layer 
is called the stratosphere. 

The changes and movement of 
weather all take place in the tropo- 
sphere. Within that layer, the tem- 
perature decreases with increasing 
height; clouds are formed; winds 
blow this way and that; and vertical 
air currents (up-and-down currents) 
often occur. 

In the stratosphere, the tempera- 
ture remains nearly the same with 
increasing height. Usually there are 





IATION... 


The Atmosphere 


no clouds in the stratosphere. The 
winds are steady, and there are no 
vertical currents. 

All clouds come from the water 
vapor in the air. When moist air is 
cooled, the water vapor condenses 
to form a cloud. 

When you breathe out on a winter 
day, yeu can “see your breath.” This 
is really a small cloud. It is formed 
when .your warm breath, cooling 
rapidly, condenses as it leaves your 
mouth. 


KINDS OF CLOUDS 


How many different kinds of 
clouds are there? It might seem that 
there are hundreds, but in general 
they can be divided into two classes: 
stratified and cumuliform. 

Stratified clouds are layer clouds— 
often a grey layer over the whole 
sky. 

Cumuliform clouds appear as 
piles or heaps. One of this group is 
the big, white, fluffy cloud which 
you see on summer afternoons. An- 
other is the big “thunderhead” which 
often comes with heavy showers. 

A cloud that is formed near the 


KENTON VE COLO] SANIT 


ground is called a fog. On calm, 
clear nights the air near the ground 
is cooled. The water vapor con- 
denses, forming a fog. When the sun 
appears in the morning, the fog 
begins to evaporate. 

Precipitation is the depositing of 
water upon the earth in one form or 
another. In the science of weather, 
the different forms of precipitation 
are called hydrometeors. 

The most common hydrometeor is 
rain. Snow is a common hydrometeor 
during winter, except in hot regions. 

Sometimes in winter rain is pro- 
duced in warm air high in the atmos- 
phere. The raindrops fall out of the 
warm air and into cold air. They 
freeze as they pass through the cold 
air, and reach the ground as little 
pellets of ice. This hydrometeor is 
called sleet. 

At other times the rain does not 
freeze until it strikes the ground. 
Then it forms a thin coat of ice 
called glaze. 

Hail is a hydrometeor that occurs 
only in summer. Raindrops falling 
through a thunderhead strike a ver- 
tical wind current. This current car- 
ries them up to colder air, where 
they freeze. Then they fall down 
through the cloud again, and more 
water condenses on the frozen rain- 
drops. They may be carried up again 
and down again, several times, until 
large hailstones are formed. 














REPUBLIC P-47 


“THUNDERBOLT” 


One of the world’s fastest fighters at high ~ 
altitudes. 
cylinder, aircooled Pratt & Whitney engine. | 
No foreign pursuit has an engine anywhere — 
near this horsepower. Thunderbolt is 33 feet long, 41 feet between wing ~ 
tips, heavily armed. Soon to be tried in action by U. S. Army Air Forces.” 


Has a 2,000-horsepower, 18- 
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Don't Save 
Your Pennies! 


“SINGLE, JANGLE, JINGLE!” is 
J okay on the radio. But if you hear 
that music when you turn over a piggy 
bank, you're hoarding pennies that 
ought to be out fighting—on the home 


* front or on the battle front. The war is 


cutting into our supplies of copper and 
putting the pinch on pennies. 

“Use your pennies to buy war 
stamps,” urges Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, 
Director of the U. S. Mint. “Don’t save 
them. If you can’t spare the money, at 
least bring it to your bank and have it 
changed into bills. 

“Pennies coined last year used 4,000 
tons of copper. The war effort can’t 
spare that metal this year, and the Mint 
isn't going to get it.” 

At the same time, we need more pen- 
nies than ever before. Pennies are used 
for sales taxes and vending machines. 
Officials of the Mint expect that the 
demand for pennies this year may be 
even greater than the billion and a half 
record mark hung up last year. Tied to 
this is the news ‘that the Mint has cut 
down production of one-cent pieces by 
50 per cent in order to conserve copper. 
In September of this year, 59,000,000 
shiny new penny pieces were turned 
out. This is only about half of last sum- 
mer 's production total. 

There's a copper mine hidden in 
your home, however. Officials figure 
that if each of the 33,000,000 families 
in the United States put back in circula- 
tion ten one-cent pieces that are now 
“hoarded” in piggy banks and other 
places. the War Production Board 
would get about 1,000 tons of copper 
that could be used in munitions. 

But—you ask—# most of our pennies 
are taken out of @@oulation, and fewer 
pennies are coined, what are we going 
to use for a one-cent piece? Mrs. Ross 


has the answer. “The Mint is experi- 
menting,” she explains, “with new 
metals for the one-cent piece, at the 


request of the WPB. We hope to find 
a successtul substitute, but even if we 
do, it will take an act of Congress and 
the setting up of a lot of new machin- 
ery, before we can get into production.” 

If a few months, the Mint will let 
loose the new nickel-less nickel which 
it began coining in September. This 
new five-cent piece will look exactly 
like its ancestor, the Jefferson jitney, but 
it will take on an appropriate yellow 
tinge after it has been in circulation a 


® while. Nickel is one of our critical war 


Metals, and the new alloy will allow 


© 400 tons a year of nickel to be put into 
> Wap produc tion. 
























LONE SCOUT 
She Story of 


Vincent J. Schaefer 


Mosr boys like to play Indian, 
but Vince Schaefer liked to study 
Indians. 

He studied Indians by studying 
arrowheads. He could learn a great deal 
about a tribe’s culture from the arrowhead it used. 

Vince was a Lone Scout, and through the “Letter Corner” of the 
Lone Scout paper, he started writing to Lone Scouts all over the world 
who were interested in archaeology. 

That’s what really started Vince thinking. Before long he and some 
of his classmates were publishing a magazine on archaeology. 

Scouting introduced Vince to many interesting fields of study. And 
these studies stood him in good stead in later years for, when he was a 
sophomore, Vince had to leave high school and go to work. 

First he worked as an apprentice machinist at the G.E. He grad- 
uated to become a toolmaker and later a model maker in the lab. In 
between times he was a tree surgeon and an assistant archacologist. 

When he wasn’t on the job, he was studying—teaching himself. 

He must have been a good teacher, for in 1933 Dr. Langmuir, famous 
Nobel Prize winner, asked Vince to be his assistant in the G-E Re- 
search Laboratory. Together they 
have shared many adventures in 
science. 

Vince has never stopped study- 
ing. Old barns, frost patterns, 
photography, fossils, caves. . . . 

“TI like to take something, learn 
as much about it as I can, and then 
turn to something else,”’ he says. 
But he never really loses interest in 
anything. (He’s still adding to his 
collection of 8000 arrowheads.) 

As a hobby, he developed a method of capturing and preserving 
snowflakes. This process is now used with the electron microscope to 
learn more about the metals going into our tanks and planes. 

Right now Vince is studying harder than ever before; he is working 
on vital war problems. But he still finds time for scouting! 

‘‘We only point the way for others to carry on,” is the way the young 
scientist looks at research. And America is counting on the keen, ambi- 
tious boys of today to carry on—to inquire further into the unknowns, 
to seek new wonders, and to point the way to a greater future. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON 7s.10 


He Always Thought First of His Country's Welfare 


i, 


ies 


sella Alexander Ham- 
ilton fought bravely during 
the Revolution as General 
Washington's military secre- 
tary, and when only 29 he took 
a leading part in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787. 
Hamilton's plans were re- 
re during the Convention, 
he did more than any other 
man to get the Constitution 
approved by the states. 
As our first Secretary of the 


Treasury, Hamilton paid off the 
nation’s debts, encouraged in- 
dustry, and worked for a pow- 
erful national government. He 
was opposed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who feared that a power- 
ful government would destroy 
states’ rights. This quarrel led to 
the formation of our first politi- 
cal parties—Thomas Jefferson’s 
Republicans (now the Demo- 
cratic party) and Alexander 
Hamilton’s Federalists. 











MBS MEMBERS OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON'S FIRST CAB- 
WET, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY HAMILTON AND SEC 
RETARY OF STATE THOMAS JEFFERSON QUARRELED BITTERLY 
ANO SOON WERE LEADING OPPOSING POLITICAL PARTIES. 
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N 1187-88 HAMILTON PERSUADED JAMES 
DISON AND JOHN JAY TO JOIN HIM IN 
WRITING 7HE FEDERALIST PAPERS, WHICH 
DEFENDED THE CONSTITUTION AND URGED 
THE STATES TO APPROVE IT. 


HE CONSTITUTION I$ 
w, ‘ 1 PROPOSE THAT 


WSPAPER ARTICLES 
THE CONSTITUTION 








REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES- JEFFERSON AND BURR~RECEI 
AN EQUAL NUMBER OF ELECTORAL VOTES AND CONGRESS 
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Efamicton FIRED IN THE AIR AND WAS MORTALLY WOUNDED 
BY BURR’S SHOT. HIS DEATH RUINED BURR'S POLITICAL CAREER 
AND HELPED TURN PUBLIC OPINION AGAINST DUELING. 





EN HAMILTON ALSO PREVENTED BURR FROM BE- 

NG GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK, BURR CHALLENGED 
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> ALASKA UNDER ARMS, by Gene 


Potter (Macmillan) 


Miss Potter was sent to Alaska b 
Fortune magazine and the present the 
is the report of what she found. Alaska, 
says Miss Potter, is probably the least 
understood part of North America, and 
yet as the war develops it may prove 
to be one of the most important. 

If you look at the globe, you will 
see that Alaska is one of the most 
strategic aerial bases on this continent. 
Bridging the Pacific at the top of the 
world, Alaska represents a great poten- 
tial supply line for the United Nations. 
It is a vital bridge between the United 
States, their foremost arsenal, and the 
Soviet Union, today their foremost 
fighting power. 

The Aleutians have been called the 
greatest chain of potential island bases 
in the world. Miss Potter quotes the late 


wit 


500 a¢.th 


Brigadier General William (“Billy”) 
Mitchell as saying: “The U.S. is in a 
better position than Japan to prosecute 
an offensive campaign by air. We own 
islands [the Aleutians] within striking 
distance of Japan’s vitals.” 

When Miss Potter interviewed Gen- 
eral Buckner at the Alaska Defense 
Command headquarters shortly betore 
the war began, te pointed at his wall 


map and told her: “The Alaska Defense — 
Command is the wrong name. We 
should be Alaska Offense Command.” 
Alaska is still a land without people, 
still little more than a stamping ground 
for transients. As Cap Lathrop, sour- 
dough millionaire says: “The trouble 
is people just regard Alaska as a treas- 
ure box. They want to make their stake 


and then when Jack Frost strikes they © 


all go out.” 

Yet the area of Alaska is three times 
that of Sweden and four times that of 
Finland. Its agricultural lands are much 
larger than those that are found in 
either Sweden or Finland. There is also 
a lot to know about Alaska’s climate. 
There are parts where you get a sum- 
mer heat of ninety degrees, and most 
crops can be cultivated successfully in 
the hot short summer. 

—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 
in Book of the Month Club News 





OF YESTERDAY 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
THIS WEEK (1917) 

Nov. 11. German troops reported oc- 
cupying Helsingfors. 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AGO (1918) 

Nov. ll. with 
signed. 

Nov. 12. Cancellation of draft calls 
ordered by War Department. 5,000 
New York men recalled from train in 
N.Y.C. 


Armistice Germany 


12 


SIXTEEN YEARS AGO (1926) 

Nov. 10. Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties in extraordinary session ousts Com- 
munists and members of Aventine op- 
position, making the Chamber a Fascist 
assembly. 

Nov. 11. Paris, London and Berlin 
confer on possibility of substituting per- 
manent League of Nations Military 
Control] Committee for present Inter- 
allied Committee. 


TWELVE YEARS AGO (1930) 


Nov. 10. U.S. National Council for 
Prevention of War asks Prestdent Hoo- 
ver to submit to Congress the question 
§ of ratifying adherence to the Permanent 
© Court of International Justice. 
Twenty-three natives of Formosa 
hang themselves after Japanese cap- 
ture their villages. 


EIGHT YEARS AGO (1934) 

Nov. 9. Neville Chamberlain denies 
Great Britain will refuse to sanction 
loans to Japan or Manchukuo because 
of Japan’s refusal to fulfill obligations. 

Nov. 10. Japanese emperor leaves 
Tokyo to commence annual army ma- 
neuvers. 


TWO YEARS AGO (1940) 

Nov. 9. Seventeenth anniversary of 
Hitler’s Munich beer-cellar putsch cele- 
brated. Hitler stresses Japanese-German 


friendship, ridicules U. S. production 


aims. States confidence of victory and | 


rejects compromise. 
First U. S. 
Service sent direct to units since recep- 
tion centers are unfinished. 
Nov. 12. 
unemployed leaves for German facto- 
ries. 


Nov. 13. Molotoff arrives in Berlin | 


for conference with Hitler. 


ONE YEAR AGO (1941) 


Nov. 9. Germans reported on defen- 
sive in Moscow area. 

Nov. 11. Roosevelt confers with lead- 
ers Wallace, McCormack, Barkley, 
Bloom, Connally, while Congress de- 
bates neutrality revision. 

Nov. 
Act war zone and ship arming repeal 


14. House passes Neutrality | 


trainees under Selective | 


First trainload of French | 





amendments after President Roosevelt | 


warns its defeat would jeopardize U.S.- 
Japanese conversations. 
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Lapp This One Off! 
Teacher: “Lapland is sparsely popu- 
lated.” 

Track’ Star: 


mile?” 


“How many Lapps to the 


Daffynitions 


Goblet: a sailor's little boy. 
Polygon: a dead parrot. 
Epistle: the wife of an apostle. 
Quartz: two pints. 


FREE 


Any Art or Mechanical Drawing Teacher 
can receive samples of Justrite Drawing 
Ink for his class by simply writing us on 
his school stationery listing the names 
and addresses of all the students in the 
class. We are doing this to acquaint 
you with the special advantages of this 
new Justrite Drawing Ink .. . 





in all colors— 
resists erasure 


F Write Dept. | 
THE LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 


362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 
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THE WINWING 
COMBINATION — 
PLANTERS SALTED 
PEANUTS ANO 
yume\o BLOCK / 


atch that pass! 
Yes, and watch the fellow who passed it. 
Perfect timing and coordination. Plenty of 
stamina, too. The kind you can get only from 
eating energy foods. 
of energy foods, remember that vitamin-rich 
PLANTERS PEANUTS are right on the first 


pF) 
& 2 


And when you think 


a, 


team. They‘re as well-known for energy as 
they are for flavor—and there’s no flavor like 
the delicious taste of fresh, crisp, meaty, salted 
peanuts! Have you tried some lately? If not, 
get acquainted with “MR. PEANUT” today. 
When his picture is on the package, you 
know yau’‘re getting genuine PLANTERS. 
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NEW WAR ATLAS—WITH PICTURES OF U. S. PLANES AND SHIPS! 
Just send 10¢ and empty Planters bags! 


When something happens, see where it happens 
—in the new Planters WAR ATLAS! This remark- 
able new book contains war maps of every part 
of the globe—including time zones of the world, 
a fiight map, and Western Hemisphere Defense 
Map. It pictures all the insignia of the U. S. 


Army and Navy—and illustrates and describe 
the various types of U. S. fighting planes an 
warships. Just mail 10c and four empty 5c Plant- 
ers Peanut bags or 10c and four empty 5c Plant- 
ers Jumbo Block wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Send for yours now! 














